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THE HUNDRED FLOWERS 


A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres. From the Original Edition. 
The Haslewood Books. (Etchells & Macdonald.) — 


PropaBLy most people who know something of Elizabethan 
literature would admit that George Gascoigne has received, 
not at all excessive but quite fair and apparently sufficient, 
attention from editors, historians, and critics. He had the 
luck, not shared by some who were perhaps his betters, to 
be included by Chalmers, nearly a century and a quarter 
ago, in that collection which, whether open to criticism or 
not, has probably done more for the study of English poetry 
than any other single work. In the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century he was edited, more or less “ completely,’”’ by 
W. C. Hazlitt: and in two or three separate divisions of his 
work by Arber. Rather more than thirty years ago he re- 
ceived a careful study at the competent hands of Professor 
Schelling of Philadelphia: and in 1910 was again “ com- 
pletely ’’ edited by Professor Cunliffe—the only one of the 
books here mentioned which the present writer does not 
directly know. More or less dependently on, or independ- 
ently of, all this, historians have been careful to note the 
curious fact that Gascoigne has almost the record of 
priority in various departmenis of English literature. 
Though Italian poetry had been already imitated, he was the 
first to translate an Italian comedy of a kind quite new in 
English, an Italian-Greek tragedy, an Italian prose tale. 
He has the credit of the first regular English Satire (“ The 
Steel Glass ’’) and the first regular piece of formal poetics 
(“ Notes or Instructions’’). He took a considerable and by 
no means subordinate part in the revels of Kenilworth: and, 
as is portrayed in one of his books, he presented it to a plain 
but dignified Queen Bess, seated in a stately hall; himself 
kneeling in one of those costumes which suggest difficulty in 
getting down and impossibility in getting up, with a mighty 
rapier across his thigh, a pointed lance in his left hand (use- 
ful, no doubt, in resurrection), and, swaying over his head, 
a proud motto, or “ posy’’ as they called them then, Tam 
Marti quam Mercurio—“ Soldier and scribbler too! ”’ 

The Elizabethans were undoubtedly fond of these motto- 
posies, which they sometimes used as signatures, and Gas- 
coigne himself was rather inordinately given to them. The 
fondness has brought him in this present instance, not 
exactly into trouble, but into a process of re-examination 
which suggests that some of the work hitherto attributed to 
him is not his. It has always been known that there was 
something (‘a little innocent make-believe ’’ the present 
writer suggested a good many years ago) about the inception 
of Gascoigne’s publications. In 1573 there appeared, im- 
printed at London for Richard Smith, a book with the title 
(usually modernized in critical references) at the head of this 
review); a great deal of subsidiary matter on the title page ; 
but no author’s name, only a “ posy,’’ Meritum petere, grave. 
It contained, first, Gascoigne’s two translated plays, but 
without any attribution to him; then a macédoine of prose 
and verse called “The Adventures of Master F.I.’’; then 
poems called “ Divers Excellent devices of sundry gentle- 
men ’’ only posy-signed ; then a considerable number of other 
poems all attributed, singly or in batches, to Gascoigne 
himself ; and lastly a queer thing called “The dolorous dis- 
course of Dan Bartholomew of Bath,”’ attributed to or com- 
municated by an anonymous “ reporter.’”” It was never 
reprinted exactly: but two or three years later Gascoigne 
himself published as “ The Posies of George Gascoigne ” a 
very much altered version of the ‘“ Hundred Flowers,” rear- 
ranging the poems under their now usually known name of 
“ Herbs, Weeds and Flowers ”’; apologizing for offence taken 
at “ the first edition,’’ but evidently, from the fact of his 
using these very words claiming (or shall we say assuming 
the responsibility for?) the whole of the earlier book. It is 
the main purpose (though with several subsidiary ones) of 
Mr. B. M. Ward, the editor of the present reprint, to dis- 
pute this claim,or assumption, 


According to yet another common but not infrequently 
irritating Elizabethan habit, initials play a considerable 
part in the original book—an “ H. W.”’ and a “G. T.” 
having to do with it. “ H. W.’’—who inevitably suggests 
that “Mr. W. H.” over whom so much good ink and paper 
have been wasted, and such an infinite number of not always 
good brains have wasted themselves—seems to have been at 
one time identified as Sir Henry Wotton. This, as Wotton 
was about five years old at the time, was hasty. The further 
identification of “G. T.’’ with the poet George Turberville 
has very much more likelihood; for Turberville was not 
merely quite contemporary, but was also, like Gascoigne, a 
member of the curious half-fledged (as we may call them) 
brood of poets who came before Spenser broke the shell 
finally and soared. But Mr. Ward will not have it so. This 
“G. T.,”? in what must be confessed, even by persons not 
much given to interest in such matters, to be a rather odd 
way, supplies the prose in those “ Adventures of Master 
F. I.” which were mentioned above. It is, as given here, 
a series of comments or glosses bearing a part-resemblance 
to “KE. K.’s”’ subsequent dealing with “The Shepherd’s 
Kalendar,” but with a satirical turn on the verse portions. 
These are all signed by “F. I.’’ himself, the initials 
being pretty certainly expanded, in the posy attached to 
nearly a score of the following “devices of sundry gentle- 
men, to ‘“Fortunatus Infelix.’’ Now Mr. Ward has 
put his finger on a marginal note of Gabriel Harvey’s on 
Gascoigne’s own “ Posies ’’ to the effect that “ Fortunatys 
Infe[oe]lix ’? was “lately the posy of Sir Christopher 
Hatton.’’ He would, therefore—not without something that 
may be really called evidence—assign all this part of the 
“Hundred Flowers’’ verses to Queen Elizabeth’s pet 
“Mouton ’—a curiously pat compensation at the very 
moment when some are trying to deprive him of the right to 
be mentioned in Gray’s “ Long Story.’’ 

The minor considerations with which this evidence is 
supported are curious: but we have no room to discuss them. 
It is enough to say that there is no improbability about 
the thing, and some interest in it. Gabriel Harvey (from 
another part of whose work the connection of the posy with 
Hatton is confirmed) was, though attempts have been made 
to whitewash him, much more deserving of the ticket of 
“a prig and a bad prig” than poor Mr. Hermes Harris. 
He speaks elsewhere, in his usual bad-donnish style, of 
Gascoigne himself. But there was nothing in this other 
matter to put him in a nasty temper, or invite misstate- 
ment; and, though slightly junior to Gascoigne, he was well 
acquainted with all things in which courtiership and letters 
were mixed up in those days. 

Mr. Ward, however, has not done with his investiga- 
tions; and one cannot express quite so much acceptance of 
the second part of them. This endeavours to identify 
“G. T.”’ with no less a person than Edward de Vere, seven- 
teenth holder of the Earldom of Oxford, while unhyphened 
with Mortimer, and well known already as another pet of 
Elizabeth’s, as by no means a very bad poet, but as the 
possessor of a temper which was certainly not very good. 
To him Mr. Ward would attribute the “ editorship ’’ of the 
“Hundred Flowers’? and the infusion of that miching 
mallecho for which Gascoigne apologizes later. This, as has 
been said, does not seem to the present reviewer to have 
been proved: though there is great expenditure of ingenious 
suggestion—chronological, coincidental, acrostical, with 
other varieties of the usual kind. But disagreement here need 
by no means bar recommendation of the book itself, which 
is and deserves to be one of the beautiful “ Haslewood ” 
volumes. Perhaps it was a pity that Mr. Ward did not re- 
print the complete prose of “ Master F. I.”: there was no 
need to reproduce “ The Supposes ” and “ Jocasta ’”? which 
he also leaves out. But Gascoigne’s actual and undoubted 
verses are pleasant to read again and well worth reading by 
those who do not know them already. 

Georce SamntTsBury. 
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FALSE PERSPECTIVES 


Independence Day. By Puitip GuepaLta. (Murray, 12s.) 
“An important addition to the Literature of the American 
Revolution, from the pen of one who has been aptly described 
by Sir Edmund Gosse as ‘the hope of literary history, the 
paladin to whom we look to deliver us from the dragon of 
historical dreariness.’”’ 


Ar the end of his book Mr. Guedalla remarks: “In the 
chilly pursuit of truth (for truth, alas! is the historian’s 
goal) hero-worship by detraction gets one no further than 
hero-worship by excéssive praise.” This comes something 
oddly from a writer who has occupied some two hundred 
and fifty pages in making ordinary, or ridiculous, men 
whose vitality alone distinguishes them from the crowd, 
apart from any other qualities they may have had. For 
Mr. Guedalla, it appears, believes that “ great events have 
an awkward fashion of being totally independent of Great 
Men,”’ and so, to help us to understand Independence Day, 
has given us twelve portrait sketches of men concerned, 
though not that of the author of the Declaration. This is 
very paradoxical, and were it not for the publisher’s remarks 
quoted above, would be quite incomprehensible: but with 
that timely aid we see that Mr. Guedalla is not engaged in 
the chilly pursuit of truth, but in slaying the dragon of 
historical dreariness. 

Truth, alas! is the historian’s goal. 
tedious, why pursue it? Mr. Guedalla, we see, has com- 
mitted the unpardonable literary fault of writing about 
something in which he is not interested. He does not 
believe in his subject. He is like some producers of great 
plays who do not believe that plays themselves are interest- 
ing, and proceed to embellish them, in the noble attempt 
to slay the dragon of theatrical dreariness. The result on 
the stage is lamentable, and the result in this book is the 
same. It is, of course, the business of literature to be 
amusing, but it is the business of literature which makes 
the pretensions of “Independence Day ’’ to amuse the best 
brains, which is not done by a display of froth, and an 
assumption of the reader’s ignorance. 

In his introductory chapter Mr. Guedalla promises to 
correct our erroneous views, but his assumptions as to our 
views are amazing. It appears we regard Washington (whose 
statue is in Trafalgar Square) as a “dangerous revolu- 
tionary,’’ and Franklin as a “ sinister conspirator.’’ And 
when we come to his own views of these men we find they 
are of the most ordinary and Rialto variety—Washington 
is a “profoundly English country gentleman,”’ Franklin a 
benevolent, active, and intellectually interested man, and 
we fail to be startled. Mr. Guedalla does not think it worth 
while to discover what the qualities were which made 
Washington different from Squire Allworthy: the pursuit 
of truth, no doubt, is too chilly. Similarly, in his article 
on Burke, Mr. Guedalla takes the usual view of him as 
a preat stylist who was twice right and once wrong—or, if 
you prefer, twice wrong and once right—and it does not 
occur to him to wonder if Burke may not always have been 
consistent, never swerving from the doctrine that “ all men 
have equal rights, but not to equal things.”’ 

For Mr. Guedalla, indeed, history has no cunning pas- 
sages, contrived corridors and issues, or supple confusions 
of gifts. It is all plain sailing, because human beings are 
so simple: you have only to affix the right label. George 
ITI. is “ imbecile ’’ (yet this does not account for his smash- 
ing the Whigs): Alexander Hamilton is a “ sublime clerk,”’ 
“ irredeemably a clerk ’’ (which does not quite explain the 
“Phocion ” letters, the “ Federalist ’’ or Poughkeepsie) : 
Cornwallis is “a walking gentleman of the age”’ (which 
does not enable us to understand the admirable soldier and 
excellent administrator). In fact, in a shower of dubious 
epigram, he flutters a few leaves of history before us, until 
in his own phrase as applied to the quarrel, “there are no 
longer any sides to it, except the two sides of the Atlantic.’ 
But, truth, alas for Mr. Guedalla! is the historian’s goal ; 
and thus it follows that one single page of Mr. Oliver’s 
“ Alexander Hamilton ”’ is worth more than the two hundred 
and eighty-nine of this “ addition to the literature uf the 
American Revolution.” 

For Mr. Oliver slew the dragon of historical] dreariness 
by not finding history dull. Mr. Guedalla’s method is to 
gas him with a blast of irrelevant remarke—there are ter 


But if truth is so 


pages of them before the sketch of Washington, mostly 
foolish, and not all, even, true to fact. The sketch of North 
is preceded by three pages on the sadness of statues, and 
that of Louis XVI. by a paragraph in the manner—“ It still 
hangs faintly in the air, the last, unfinished melody of the 
French monarchy.’’ It is faintly reminiscent of Mr. 
Sacheverell Sitwell’s ‘“ Southern Baroque Art,’’ but a style 
suitable for Bomba and the scene of a Palladian theatre 
will not do for greater figures and more portentous scenes. 
Indeed, one is tempted to think that Mr. Guedalla has mis- 
taken the field for his dancing pen, for he has pursued truth 
so frigidly that he has not unearthed one new fact, or 
suggested one new point of view: he should have followed 
the example of the French conteurs of that eighteenth 
century he loves without trying to understand, and given 
us an Oriental fantasia. If we had read of Shah Baham 
and the Sheikh Abu Feraiki and the Emir of Djinnistan, 
instead of George III. and Franklin and Washington, the 
book might have had some value as an airy political satire, 
for the general traits exist in human nature, and we should 
not have had to put his sketches to the damaging test of 
actuality. 
BonAMY DosreEE. 


LORD LANGDALE 


Marmaduke, Lord Langdale of Holme-on-Spalding Moor 
Yorkshire (Colonel-General), and Some Events of his 
Time (1598-16661). By FREDERICK SUNDERLAND. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 15s.) 

THERE is no reason why the biography of an ancestor should 

not make good reading. The pious descendant may be 

rendered incapable, by family pride, of seeing his hero in 
proportion, he may even espouse, romantically, the cause 
his ancestor served, instead of pinning it out, like a butter- 
fly in a specimen case, to be turned every way under the 
light, and yet write a book which, though it~is not history, 
may very well be literature. We will not look in it for 
new light on the past, but for the portrait of a man. To so 
much expectation we are surely entitled, because the only 
excuse for venturing to deal with such a subject is that 

a particular character has imposed itself on the imagination, 

and stands out as a real person, demanding the light of 

day. It is not enough to have had a cavalier in the family, 
and to possess a good deal of data about him, and a few 
old letters. 

Marmaduke, first Lord Langdale—he got the barony for 
his loyalty, and lost £160,000 for the same reason, poor 
wretch !—may have been interesting. He is described by 
a contemporary as “a very lean and much mortified man,”’ 
and his portrait shows a bitter mouth and eyes like pieces 
of plain chocolate. His children feared him so much that 
in his last illness his son, aged thirty-three, dared not 
suggest to him the possibility of his dying, and so he went 
without the consolation of the Church. The description 
and the story about the son occur in the last pages of the 
book; they give, literally, the only hint that its subject 
was a person with definite characteristics. Elsewhere we 
gather that he was a brave soldier, a devout Catholic, and 
unfortunate. The same might be said of most Royalist 
gentlemen. For the rest, Mr. Sunderland produces 
genealogical tables of Yorkshire gentry connected by mar- 
riage, and bald-text-book facts about the Civil War. He 
has never made up his mind which he really ought to be 
writing about, so the larger issue and the parochial items 
get in each other’s way, and neither provides a proper back- 
ground for the hero, who disappears altogether for long 
spaces in the narrative. Now, there have been perhaps 
too many comets since first Mr. Strachey lightened our 
darkness, and we may be tired of brighter history, but we 
do owe to it a strengthened conviction that the people 
before us were human, and as different from each other as 
we are from our friends. So much the worse for Mr. 
Sunderland. No one would have quarrelled with his method 
for not being fashionable had the results been satisfactory, 
but, as it is, we perceive the more clearly for recent essays 
in biography that Marmaduke, Lord Langdale has slipped 
through his descendant’s fingers. The truth is that he has 
never been to him more than a shadow, illustrious and 
romantic, but not for a moment real, 
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MEN AND WOMEN 


Cagliostro: the Splendour and Misery of a Master of 
Magic. W.R. H. Trowsriocg. (Allen & Unwin, 7s,\6d.) 


Gilles de Rais: the Original Bluebeard. By A. L. VinceNnT 


and CLARE BINNS. (Philpot. 8s. 6d.) 

Regency Ladies. By LEWis MELVILLE. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 

Good Company in Old Westminster and the Temple. By 
Constance Hitn. (Lane, 15s.) 

fhe Bible in Ireland. By ASENATH NICHOLSON, Edited by 
A. T, SHepparp. (Hodder & Stoughton. 15s.) | 

Life's Fitful Fever By MARGARET WYNNE NEVINSON. 
(Black. 15s,) 

Piano and Gowa. By F.C, WeaTaear.ty \K.C. (Putnam. 
10s. 6d.) 

An Artiss’s Life in London and Paris. By A, Lupovict, 
(Fisher Unwin, 128 6d.) 

A Naturalist’ Pilgrimage. By RicHARD KgearTOn, F.Z.S, 
(Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 

The Suntit Hours: a Record of Sport and Life. By 
THEODORE ANDREA Cook. (Nisbet. 18s.) 

Last Memories of a [enderfoot. by RK. B. TowNsHEND, 
(Lane. 12s, 6d.) 

A Mirror to France. By Forp Mapox Forp (Ford Madox 
Hueffer), (Duckworth, 8s, 6d.) 


is the demand for contemporary autobiography diminishing 
the vogue of the historical memoir? At any rate, only four 
of these dozen books, representative of the season’s output 
in these allied branches of literature, are biographies of 
historical characters, while the rest, with the exception of 
a rediscovered diary of bygone days, are devoted to the 
memories of living persons. The most important of the 
biographies is Mr. Trowbridge’s “ Cagliostro,” which, origin- 
ally published sixteen years ago, now enjoys the success of 
a new and cheaper edition. Mr. Trowbridge complains 
that, while Cagliostro has been depicted as an Apostle of 
Light by his iriends the occultists, his other critics, of 
whom Carlyle is the most implacable, have been too hasty 
in condemnation. Mr. Trowbridge himself was guided at 
first by the conviction that in this “ arch-impostor ” he had 
found “ just the sort of picturesque personality ’’ he desired ; 
but “the deeper I went into the subject,’’ he says, “ the 
more convinced I became of the fallacy of this conception.”’ 
In his book, therefore, which is a model of balanced scholar- 
ship and at the same time very lively and interesting, he 
has endeavoured to portray “the real man who has been 
as effectively hidden from view by prejudice as by the 
mystery in which he wrapped himself.”’ 

Whether Cagliostro was “saint’’ or “sinner,” there 
is no doubt as to which category Gilles de Rais, in spite of 
his periods of apparently sincere repentance, belongs. This 
fourteenth-century French aristocrat, who in his time was 
millionaire, soldier, wsthete, stage-manager, and necro- 
mancer, seems without question to have inspired the Blue- 
beard legend ; but his victims—whom, with every refinement 
of torture, he butchered by the score—were not women, as 
is commonly supposed, but children and boys. 

Mr. Melville’s gallery of “ Regency Ladies ’’ includes 
Queen Charlotte, Lady Sarah Lennox, Frances Burney, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, Mrs. Jordan, Queen Caroline, and Lady 
Holland. Altogether there are nineteen separate sketches, 
and, though Mr. Melville has a quick eye for the revealing 
trait and the apt anecdote, the general effect is too scrappy 
to have either the interest or importance of his sustained 
studies such as “ Lady Suffolk and Her Circle.’’ 


Miss Constance Hill’s book is founded upon the par- 
tially unpublished recollections, to which she has had 
special access,,of Mrs. Lefroy, who as “ Little Anne,’’ the 
daughter of John Rickman, saw much in her childhood of 
Lamb, Coleridge, Hazlitt, and the other celebrities who 
gathered round her father’s fire. Eked out discriminatingly 
with quotations from “Elia ’’ and other familiar sources, 
the volume, though it adds little to our knowledge, is 
pleasantly companionable, and the illustrations deserve 
special praise. 

“The Bible in Ireland’’—or, to give it its original 
title, “ Ireland’s Welcome to the Stranger, or Excursions 
Through Ireland in 1844 and 1845 for the Purpose of Per- 
sonally Investigating the Condition of the Poor ’’—is a 
genuine “ find.’ Mr. Sheppard, who contributes a graceful 
introduction, discovered Mrs, Asenath Nicholson, “a lost 
lady of old years, forlorn and forgotten in a side street of 





a country library.” This unconventional American mis- 
sionary, having heard, when she was nearly fifty, that “ the 
harp of Erin lies untouched, save by the finger of sorrow,”’ 
set out alone from New York, with a few odd carpet-bags 
and parcels, “to pour in the oil and wine of consolation.” 
She spent two years in Ireland, travelling immense distances 
and enduring great hardships in her réle of Good Samaritan. 
Though he does not press the analogy too closely, Mr. 
Sheppard compares her diary with “ The Bible in Spain.” 
We are rather inclined, however, to call Mrs. Nicholson a 
lesser Wesley. Her spiritual earnestness and reflections, 
her comprehensive observation of life, her occasionally acid 
humour, and her strong views on diet and medicine, cer- 
tainly suggest Wesley rather than Borrow. 

Coming to our seven modern autobiographers, we have 
no hesitation in placing Mrs. H. W. Nevinson first. Whether 
or not they be interested in slum work, Poor Law reform, 
the Probation system, or the many other causes in which 
she has been so ardent a crusader, few readers will fail to 
be fascinated by Mrs. Nevinson’s intensely sensitive and 
human descriptions of life in many places and under many 
conditions ; and few will close her book without a sense of 
warm admiration for the combined strength and tenderness 
of the personality which it reveals. 

Though Mr. Weatherly is best known as a writer of 
popular songs—from which hobby he has derived the greater 
part of his income—he has been a busy barrister, whi, 
among other things to his credit, was among the first of 
his profession to secure in a murder case a verdict of 
“ Guilty, but Insane.” Born in Bath in 1848, he was 
educated at Hereford Cathedral School; and at Oxford, 
where Walter Pater was his tutor, he distinguished himself 
on the river and played in the earliest Varsity theatricals. 
His breezy, unaffected book, with its many anecdotes of 
famous lawyers, musicians, and concert “ stars,’’ together 
with its reflections on the changes in custom and taste dur- 
ing half a century, should appeal to a very wide public. 

Mr. Ludovici can look back almost as far as Mr. 
Weatherly. He was born into the world of paint, for his 
father before him was an artist, residing alternately in 
London and Paris. Of the London of the early ’sixties, 
when Hampstead and Highgate were still villages and the 
stocks stood outside Willesden Church, we are given some 
delightful glimpses, only equalled in interest by the picture 
of Paris in the last tumultuous years of the Empire and 
during the period immediately following the Franco- 
Prussian War. When he settled in London in 1875, the 
author pioneered not only in opening Art classes for women, 
but in helping to break down the popular prejudice in 
favour of “subjects Biblical, historical, and anecdotal.” 
Of his own later work, except in connection with the Society 
of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers, of which he was among 
the founders, he has comparatively little to say. But he 
has many good stories about his fellow-artists, especially 
the “ much misunderstood ” Whistler, who, in the course of 
a long and intimate friendship, was never heard to “ swear 
or use a vulgar word.”’ 

Memories of Swaledale fifty years ago, when parsons 
and doctors were often “in liquor” and superstition still 
held the countryside in fee, occupy the opening chapters of 
Mr. Kearton’s light-hearted book. The author’s career was 
determined by an accident which, thanks to a “ drunken 
forty-horse-power surgeon,” left him a cripple. Unable to 
engage in the usual boyish sports, he became a keen 
observer of natural life, and, after a time in London with 
the firm of Cassell, Petter & Galpin, he made his first 
experiments in the close-range photography of birds by 
hiding himself in dummy sheep and cows—a strategem fol- 
lowed by many other ingenious devices. The latter part 
of his book is filled with recollections, mainly humorous, 
of lecturing and travel, and we are introduced to audiences 
as varied as the Royal Family and the prisoners of 
Pentonville. 

Mr. T. A. Cook, who has edited the Frexp since 1910, 
and recalls earlier associations with the St. James’s GAzertE 
and the Damy Tetecraru, has been a devotee of every kind 
of sport, from rowing, cricket, and boxing to motor-boat 
racing and flying. He writes with authority and enthus- 
iasm, and though his book will hardly appeal to the general 
reader, it offers to the “outdoor man,’ especially if he be 
interested in Public School and University athletics, a rich 
feast of information and entertainment. 
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The “Last Memories of a Tenderfoot’’ contains a 
miscellaneous collection of the late R. B. Townshend’s 
hitherto unpublished articles and letters. Some of them 
deal with the Wild West in 1870, before the coming of the 
railways, while others describe the same haunts, changed 
beyond recognition, as seen by the author when he revisited 
them in 1903. Graphic, humorous, and at times exciting, 
this posthumous volume should enjoy the same popularity 
as its predecessors. 

If it be asked why “A Mirror to France”’ should be 
reviewed here instead of under “ Travel ”’ or “ Topography,” 
Mr. Ford himself supplies the answer. “ Try how he will,” 
he says, “an Impressionist’s book about an actual place 
or an actual person is bound to assume a rather reminiscen- 
tial air’; and it is largely into a medley of memories and 
personal prejudices that this volume on France—“ a country 
in which I have spent a good deal of time physically and 
in which, intellectually speaking, I have passed nearly the 
whole of my life ’”—resolves itself. Hidden away in this 
rambling, flamboyant, and highly whimsical book are some 
glowing recollections of the “real, quiet France of the broad 
farmhouses and the little towns,’ and around them the 
author spins fantastically his “ethical or social thesis ” 
that only in Southern France may be found “ that chivalric 
generosity, frugality, pure thought, and the arts”? which 
are “the first requisites of a Civilization—and the only 
requisites of a Civilization.”./ We may not always agree 
with Mr. Ford, or even be too sure at times of what he is 
saying. But he carries us along by the sheer force of 
his vivacity, 

GritBerRt THOMAS. 


BOOKS ON 


Brahms. By Jerrrey Putver. (Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d,) 

A Selection of Beethoven's Letters. With Explanatory 
Notes by Dr. A.C, KAuiscHeR. Selected and Edited by 
Dr. A, EAGLEFIELD-HuLL, (Dent. 10s, 6d.) 

Beethoven's Op. 18 Quartets. By W. H. Hapow, (Milford. 
Is, 6d.) 

Studies and COaprices. 
(Methuen, 5s.) 
The Spell of Music. 

3s. 6d.) 

Tue standard of books on music is, as these five show, 

remarkably high. The five now under review belong to 

three different classes. /The interest of the first two is 

mainly historical or biographical/ Mr. Pulver’s book is a 

new volume in the admirable “ Masters of Music ”’ series, 

in which “ Wagner,’’ “Schumann,” and “ Liszt’’ have 
already appeared. Mr. Pulver tells the story of Brahms’s 
life in a straightforward manner. In the ordinary sense 
it was an uneventiul life, but the record of musical achieve- 
ment and the attractiveness of Brahms’s character make 
the book interesting. Very different is the biographical 
atmosphere into which Beethoven’s letters take one. The 
present selection of letters translated by Mr. Skedlock, 
which forms a new volume in “ Dent’s International Music 

Library,’’ is particularly welcome, as Mr. Shedlock’s com- 

plete translation has long been out of print. Both the 

letters and the notes are valuable for the light which they 
throw upon the music of Beethoven. 

Mr. Hadow’s little book also belongs to a series, ‘“ The 
Musical Pilgrim,’’ edited by Dr. Somervell. It can safely 
be recommended to all students of music. It contains a 
clear and fairly detailed analysis of each of the six Op. 18 
quartets, preceded by a note on architectural forms upon 
which the quartets were built. 

The other two books are of more general interest, being 
critical essays about music or musicians. Mr. Smith’s 
volume is bright and readable. It begins with studies of 
eight composers from Bach and Cherubini to Parry and 
Reger. The one devoted to a “defence ’’ of Beethoven is 
particularly good. The last part of the book, which con- 
tains short essays on various musical topics, is more 
obviously journalistic. Mr. Fuller-Maitland’s book is an 
interesting attempt to analyze musical appreciation and 
enjoyment. The author devotes his first five chapters to 
melody, harmony, rhythm, form, and tone-colour. The 
analysis does not go very deep, but Mr. Fuller-Maitland is 
always a thoughtful and often a stimulating critic. 


MUSIC 


By ALEXANDER BRENT SMITH. 


By J. A, FULLER-MAITLAND. (Murray. 





FIVE NOVELS > 


Pairy Gold. By CompTron MACKENZIE, (Cassell. 7s, 6d.) 

David Bran. By Morvry Roperts, (Nash& Grayson. 7s.6d 
Faith of our Fathers. By DororHy WALWORTH CARMAN, 

(Methuen. 7s. 6d,) 
Zhe Lenger Shadow. By B.jL. Jacot. (Noel Douglas. 6s.) 
The Untilled Field. By Grorck Moors, (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 

‘TuEey loved as saints believe, as Mozart composed, as 
Shelley wrote ’’: when two attain so sacred, musical, and 
poetic a state of being, we had best expect reiterated duet, 
disturbed a little by parental displeasure, and in Nature, 
pathetically fallacious, a deal of beautiful concordance. It 
is difficult now to read a pure romance, to rejoice in a 
lovely agreement of youth, unless among coloured cushions 
one can dip a graceful hand into a pound of chocolates, for 
fiction, like a relapsed Cinderella, is busy in dark corners 
and behind scandalous cupboards with duster or pail. In 
this insular romance Mr. Compton Mackenzie has expressed 
that salutary yet merely relative emotion experienced by 
those who quit Sinister Street for green places: an emotion 
which is no more than a century old and is unknown to 
real colonists. Dick Deverell, a brave young man with 
sufficient money to prevent a mere sordid suspense of action, 
is sent during the war with a handful of men to garrison 
the Channel isle of Roon, much to the annoyance of its 
hereditary owner, Sir Morgan Romare, who might have sat 
at the Round Table but that he was unpatriotic enough to 
take more interest in his feudal estate than in Europe. 
Vivien and her tomboyish young sister Venetia, children 
for no clear reason of an Italian mother, regard their little 
island in that emotional light of minor natural mysticism 
made popular by Fiona Macleod and Algernon Blackwood. 


’ /The simple melody of the perfect lovers, Dick and Vivien, 


is harmonized pleasantly with a continual sense of the 
island itself, and the minute and affectionate patience with 
which Mr. Mackenzie writes in his bass is to be admired.“ 

The duets of “Fairy Gold’’ suggest the unfairly 
belittled Verdi. But Mr. Morley Roberts’s republished 
romance is a trifle Wagnerian: more accurately it is opera 
in terms of musical drama. Cornwall, perhaps (or the sea- 
misted Lyonesse), is the vague setting amidst which the 
gigantic David Bran fails to satisfy his ravening heart. 
Lou Trevarris, a dark woman of the hills, refuses to marry 
her importunate lover because she fears childbirth, housing, 
and the possibility of a “ white gold maiden out of the sea ”’ 
that may rob her of him. The mother of David, who hates 
Lou, brings back the requisite maiden, bright-skinned and 
golden-haired, and her son seizes her lawfully in wedlock. 
In the vast shadow of David, Lou accepts her rival with 
the composure of a Biblical handmaiden. Unfortunately, 
the grandmother, afflicted by insane hate or moral zeal, 
knocks the golden Kate on the head in mistake for Lou. 
The initial refusal of the dark woman is, as W. H. Hudson 
pointed out with kind constraint, a fatal flaw: and the tale 
is foredoomed. Unless the poetic cadence of the writing 
carries away the mind, these personified passions of another 
age must appear hysterical. “ Rachel Marr ” escaped great- 
ness by a hand’s breadth; this book explains the reason. 

In “ Faith of Our Fathers ’’ Miss Dorothy Walworth 
Carman draws directly on life and probably on experience. 
It is a simple account of an American Methodist minister 
with a simple honesty of heart that is more valuable than 
much spirituality, and that brings him into constant con- 
flict with his more worldly elders. A sense of duty main- 
tains him within his traditional faith. His ardent sermons 
that vaguely disturb his employers, his wife’s brave struggle 
with dimes and bills; all these are matters of patient addi- 
tion. The industry with which American novelists add up 
the details of their chief character’s life is to be respected, 
surely, even if the sum total is unimportant. The sorrowful 
brothers of Mark Rutherford live on. Comfortable sinners 
are more interesting than their victims, and this story is 
but a diet of gruel, tea, and bread. 

When Mr. Jacot’s book is closed one retains a sense of 
excellent technique and a handful of exact and delight- 
ing phrases, but the subjects, or rather moods, of his short 
stories are gone. A little uncertain about his themes, Mr. 
Jacot becomes individual on a point of happy and precise 
observation, a minute picture. An old man forced to part 
from long associations, a haunted passage in the Temple, 
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an outing of poor people in a charabanc; a slightly pathetic 
or humorous mood, suits his careful method. But his pen 
is too fine to deal with aristocracy, and his few titled persons 
are comparative failures. 

In a delightful preface to this new edition of “The 
Untilled Field,’’ which should be taken with as much salt 
as possible, Mr. George Moore suggests that he anticipated 
Synge, and thereby disputes Mr. Yeats’s anxious claim to 
that surprising dramatist. The stories were designed as 
models for a new literature in the Irish language, and Mr. 
Moore studied his peasants with a French painstaking care 
that, paradoxically enough, lacks sincerity. He almost 
recalls in this native book Maria Edgeworth, but a naughty 
Maria Edgeworth, for out of “ divilment’’ he included an 
amusing story of clerical celibacy; the tale, unconsciously 
enough, repeats the idea of a long Gaelic satire on celibacy 
of the eighteenth century. The level of these stories, several 
of which are written on the old-fashioned theme of emigra- 
tion, is indisputable, but one is afflicted by the suspicion 
that Mr. Moore had only seen his countryfolk from the 
windows of Moore Hall. 


MRS. SHAMELA ANDREWS 
An Apology for the Life of Shamela Andrews. By Hrnry 
FIELDING (?). 

(Golden Cockerel Press. 15s, 

Tue incomparable heroine is known by her antecedents. 
“ Her father had in his youth the misfortune to appear in 
no good light at the Old Bailey. . . . Her mother ’’ (Hen- 
rietta Maria Honora Andrews) “ sold oranges in the Play- 
house, and whether she was married to her father or no, I 
never could learn.” The spirit of Henrietta rests upon 
Shamela, and the old jade’s interest in her child’s welfare 
is, indeed, quite affecting. ‘When I advised you not to 
be guilty of folly, I meant no more than that you should 
take care to be well paid beforehand, and not trust to 
promises, which a man seldom keeps, after he hath had his 
wicked will.’? Shamela proves to be a dutiful daughter, 
the aptest of pupils, not least in making her final proposal, 
which prompts the enraged matron to publish the letters. 
With “nothing but her modesty to trust to,” she carries 
everything before her, wasting neither speech nor action in 
the accomplishment of her two desires—the fortune of 
Squire Booby and the embraces of Parson Williams. It need 
hardly be added that both mother and daughter are con- 
summately good letter-writers, Henrietta expressing herself 
with a pleasing economy of words unusual in her sex: “ You 
will excuse the shortness of this scroll; for I have sprained 
my right hand, with boxing three new-made officers.— 
Tho’ to my comfort, I beat them all.’’ Shamela clinches 
her fine sentiments and aspirations in epigrams—underlined 
and, for the most part, unquotable. Her occupations in 
moments of leisure are unexceptionable—the reading of 
Mr. Whitefield’s sermons or “The Whole Duty of Man,’’ 
repetition of the Psalms, discourses on her virtue with Mrs. 
Jewkes. For these, and other more worldly exercises, she 
finds a ready counsellor in that gracious pastor, Williams, 
remembered for his masterly sermon on the text, “ Be not 
righteous overmuch,’’ and fitted in every sense to be 
Shamela’s man of men. In the unfortunate Booby, weakness 
of character is partially made good by an unequalled 
fluency and command of homely English idiom. 

“Shamela ”’ was heralded by the usual paraphernalia 
of mystification accompanying such burlesques. The author, 
“Conny Keyber ’’ (Colley Cibber), dedicates his book to 
Miss Fanny (Lord Hervey), and its relation with “ Pamela” 
—still an anonymous work—is clearly explained in the pre- 
liminary letters of Parson Oliver and Parson Tickletext. 
In support of Fielding’s claim to the authorship, Mr. 
Brimley Johnson cites several parallels from authentic 
works, and his case will probably be accepted by the 
majority of readers who would be loath to deny so delicious 
a piece to the author of “Joseph Andrews.’? For in 
“Shamela ”’ the travesty is complete; for virtue, read self- 
gratification—the only moral standard adopted and expected 
by anyone of the characters—and “ Shamela’”’ is the tale 
of “ Virtue Rewarded ” to the last great moment when the 
heroine rides to London with “that dear man’’ in the 
chariot, attended by Booby, outside, on horseback. Here 
are eighty pages of unbroken mirth, the more readable from 
the attractive form in which they are produced. 


With an Introduction by R BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


ABOUT IT AND ABOUT 
Courts and Camps in India. By Yvonne Fitzroy. (Methuen, 
16s.) 
Romantic France. By ELEANORELSNER, (Jenkins, 10s. 6d.) 
Japan in Silhouette. By TRowsRiIpGE HALL. (Macmillan. 


y 10s, 6d.) 
“Raster in Palestine. By Dame MILLICENT Fawcett. (Fisher 
Unwin, 93s.) 
Beyond the Bosphorus. By Lady Dororuy MiLus. (Duck- 
worth. 15s.) 
Sahara. By Captain ANGUS BUCHANAN. (Murray. 2ls.) 


Rambles in North Africa. By Dr. ALBERT WILSON. (Cape. 
12s. 6d.) 
The Wonderland of the Old South-West. 

LumMIs. (Allen & Unwin, 12s,) 

We Tibetans By Rin-CuzN LHA-Mo (Mrs, Louis King.) 

(Seeley, Service, 12s, 6d.) 

A Tibetan on Tibet. By G. A.ComsBs. (Fisher Unwin, 10s.) 
Way Back in Papua. By J. H. Hotmes, (Allen & Unwin, 
10s. 6d.) 

Some people when they return from a journey are a delight 
to their friends. Some are not. For the golden age of 
travellers’ tales is over; and in this world of personally 
conducted tours a man may return as stuffed with facts as 
his bags are with curios, but if he cannot vivify them with 
his own personality, he empties the room. It is somewhat 
the same with the popular travel-book, which is usually, in 
genesis and in appeal, no more than written gossip. And 
as gossip is nothing without the gossiper, so, in a rough 
analysis, the modern “Impressions of Travel” draws its 
unity not from its subject, but from its author’s personality. 
“Camps and Courts in India ’’ is a good book in this cate- 
gory. Miss Fitzroy was a member of Lord Reading’s house- 
hold, and so, although her track was the well-beaten one of 
viceregal tours, it was covered, so to speak, in the Imperial 
Pullman de luxe. Where the crowd of ordinary sightseers 
gazed earnestly from afar, she rolled silently into scenes 
of gorgeous native ceremonial. Many will read this book 
simply for its close-up views of Indian princes and their 
palaces. But apart from this, and in spite of Miss Fitzroy’s 
habit of leaving out most of her verbs when she has some- 
thing specially impressive to describe, it is a pleasant, 
unpretentious, gossipy, humorous book. The author reso- 
lutely turns her back on the political scene, but when in 
one or two chapters she shuts her eyes and reflects, she 
makes some very shrewd comments on the social aspects of 
the British occupation. 

No book rich in the associations of such noble and lovely 
words as Carcassonne, Avignon, Aucassin, NicoJette, and the 
troubadours could be a complete failure, but/Afiss Elsner’s 
account of Provence in “ Romantic France” could easily 
have been better. After reading several of her chapters 
there steals on one the guilty somnolence associated with 
the end of a long morning in a historical building, while 
the curator’s voice drones indefatigably on. To say that 
Miss Elsner drones would be an injustice: she has far 
too much historical enthusiasm for mediwval France, far 
too fond an eye for its sunlit ruins. But she has set out 
to nner) book of historical gossip, and she is not a good 


By CHARLES F: 


gossiper ¥ moreover, far too many things are “ fascinating,”’ 
“gquaint,”’ “unique,” to her, and therefore undescribed 
to her readers. In “Japan in Silhouette,’’ Mr. Trow. 


bridge Hall reaches the limit of self-obliteration. He writes 
of esthetic, cherry-blossom Japan, but why he introduces 
the word silhouette it is impossible to imagine. The book 
is illustrated by photographs reproduced on unglazed paper 
so badly that every sharp outline is fogged, and if the 
writing is to be described in terms of pictorial art, languid 
water-colour would be nearer the mark. Mr. Hall has been 
extraordinarily ill-served by his publishers. 

“Easter in Palestine ’’ and “ Beyond the Bosphorus ”’ 
are rather more solid fare. Dame Fawcett visited Palestine 
in 1921 and 1922, and saw something of the beginnings of 
the Zionist experiment; Lady Dorothy Mills arrived char- 
acteristically in 1925, at the moment of Lord Balfour’s visit 
to open the Jewish University. It is interesting to compare 
the impressions of the mandatory settlement of Palestine 
retained by these two vigorous feminine minds, one old, the 
other young. / The tranquil descriptive chapters of Dame 
Faweett’s book might have been written by any elderly 
tourist of simple faith who was not too modern to dignify 
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New S.P.C.K. Books 


A New “ Lux Mundi.” 
ESSAYS CATHOLIC AND CRITICAL. 


(Ready June 18. 
By members of the Anglican Communion. Edited by 
EDWARD GORDON SELWYN, B.D. 10s. 6d. net. 
Contributors: 
The Rev. Dr. E. J. BICKNELL. The Rev. Dr. A. E. J. RAWLIN- 
The Rev. SIR EDWYN C. HOSKYNS. SON. 
The Rev. Dr. E. O. JAMEs. The Rev. E. G. SELWYN. 
The Rev. K. E. Kirk. W. SPENS. 
The Rev. W. L. KNox. Prof. A. E. TAYLOR. 
The Rev. E. MILNER-WHITE, Prof. A, HAMILTON THOMPSON. 
The Rev. L. 8S. THORNTON. 
The Rev. N. P. WILL1ams. 





D.S.O. 
The Rev. J. K. Moztgy. 


. 
RESERVATION. 
Report of a Conference held at Farnham Castle on 
October 24-27, 1925. 5s. net. 

The following scholars took part in the Conference: 
The BIsHOPS OF WINCHESTER, CHELMSFORD, CHICHESTER, 
GLOUCESTER, OXFORD, MANCHESTER and TRURO; BISHOP GORE 
and BISHOP TALBOT; PROFESSOR GOUDGE; DRS. PARSONS, 
DARWELL STONE, STREETER and TAIT; CANONS QUICK and GUY 
RoGers; the Rev. E. G. SELWYN and Mr. F. C. EELES. 

This report will attract widespread attention. 


STEPHEN GARDINER AND THE TUDOR 
REACTION. 


By JAMES ARTHUR MULLER, Ph.D., Professor of Church 


gg 4 Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Ss. ne 


(This biography is based on the study of the letters and 
books of Gardiner himself and of contemporary documents.) 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ETHIOPIC 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


By J. M. HARDEN, B.D., LL.D. (Handbooks of Christian 


Literature). 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL: ITS 
HISTORIC*L IMPORTANCE. 


By P. V. SMITH, M.A., LL.D. 

J. M. Witson, D.D. 3s. 6d, net. 
ANTE-NICENE EXEGESIS OF THE GOS- 
PELS. Vol. II 


By HAROLD SMITH, D.D. (“Translations of Christian 
wd Literature—Series VIL, Select Passages.”) 1s. 6d. net. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
London: 

S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 

Lists post free, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. Inquiries invited. 


With a Preface by Canon 
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A Third Impression of this important book has been called for. 
I 


t is now ready. 
SCIENCE, RELIGION AND REALITY. 


Edited by JOSEPH NEEDHAM. 12s. 6d. net, 
The contributors to this important volume are: 
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{The Morning Post says: ‘‘ A valuable contribution to clear 
thinking and a right conception of the most fundamental 
truths.’’] 
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FRANCESCO PETRARCA. 


The - % Modern Man of Letters. His Life and eo 
ence. A Study of the Early Fourteenth Century (1304-1347). 
Volume II. Secluded Study and Public Fame. By 
E. H. R. TATHAM, M.A., F.S.A. With three illustrations. 
18s. net. 

[The first volume has been widely recognised by the press 
as a monumental work of English scholarship.) 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 

W. F. KIRBY, F.L.S., F.E.S. With Coloured Plates 
as about 300 specimens, and other Illustrations. 
Ts. 6d. net. 

Second Edition Enlarged. 


A VOYAGE IN SPACE, 


Six Lectures “ adapted to a Juvenile Auditory,” delivered 
at the Royal Institution by H. H. TURNER, D.Sc., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. With over 
180 Illustrations. Second Edition, enlarged. 1s. 6d. net. 
{The Aberdeen Press says: ‘‘No more delightful book on 
popular astronomy has appeared in recent years. Its solid 
merits have fortunately been recognised, and now this, Second 
Edition has been called for.”] 
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3RD IMPRESSION PRINTING 


WAXILITIEIR 
IDIE ILA. MIAIRIE 
THE CONNOISSEUR 


AND OTHER STORIES 


“What a strange Aladdin’s Cave is Mr. de la Mare’s mind ! What 
a variety of riches is hid in its shadow ! What odd frights the in- 
truder may get there, and what unexpected sweetness he may find ! 
* Missing ’ is the most brilliant study of a man suspected of murder 
that I have ever read,”— Sytvia Lynp in The Daily News. 


10/6 Net. A Perfect Example of Book Production. Prospectus Post Free. 


CHARMING NEW 3/6 LIBRARY EDITION 
OF THREE POPULAR PROSE WORKS 
. BY WALTER DE LA MARE. 
Beautifully printed and tastejully bound. The 
well-balanced pages with thei: wide margins are a 
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charming wrapper designs by EDMUND DULAC. 
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A BRILLIANT NEW 7/6 NOVEL BY 


J}.1D). IBIEIRIE/ IF (OvRID) 


THAT KIND OF MAN 


“Mr. J. D. BERESFORD has a genius for creating unusval types, 
ond through the book there is a convincing quality that bespeaks 
sincerity in the auther’s desire to mirrer human nature, One of 
Mr. BERESFORD'S greatest successes.” — Nottingham Guardian. 
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HELEN BEAUCLERK 


“Has a grace, a bouquet, that is rare in a first novel. The prose 
has a serene flow like the lines of a Chinese bowl. Here is a tale 
which demands fine craftsmanship, and in this Miss Beauclerk does 
not falter,”"—Evening Standard, “A work of quite sur;rising 
excellence.” —‘Daily Telegraph. 8/6 Net. Prospectus Post Free. 


BY A NEW WRITER OF GREAT PROMISE 
HANNAH YATEZ 
IRENE IN THE CENTRE 


“An ambitious and promising first novel, 
the characterisation uncenventional.”’— Observer, 
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her pages with Bible prose; but when she examines the 
country’s social and educative conditions, she shows that it 
is still possible to be acute and authoritative without rais- 
ing one’s voic Palestine was only incidental to Lady 
Mills, who is an advanced student of the earth’s surface. 
She startled the Turks by dropping nonchalantly down 
through Anatolia to Syria, and thence to Palestine and 
across the mountains of Moab to trans-Jordan. Mosul and 
northern Iraq being forbidden to her by the British 
authorities, she naturally made a dash there across the 
desert from Aleppo. Her story of this journey, accom- 
plished with a Ford car full of a disreputable theatrical 
company, during which they encountered a sand-storm and 
a party of brigands, and floated the car across the Euphrates 
on a raft, is most exciting. Lady Mills has a true gift of 
evocative description. At the lowest estimate this book is 
excellent dinner-table talk. If she would halve the number 
of her adjectives and double the number of her full-stops, 
she would write a very good book. There is not a dull page 
in this one. 

We have a motion of admiration, unanalyzable but 
almost universal, towards the man who pits himself against 
a waste of sand, of ice, or of rock in the upper air. Thus, 
when a critic happens upon a book by an explorer, he is 
disarmed before he takes the field. In the spring of 1922 
Captain Angus Buchanan left Kilna, in Southern Nigeria, 
on the shore of the Sahara, with Mr. T. A. Glover, his 
photographer, and a caravan of thirty-six camels and fifteen 
natives. They crossed the Sahara by way of the mountains 
of Air and Ahaggar and arrived at Touggourt, in Algeria, 
fifteen months later with one camel and two natives, having 
covered 3,500 miles in 405 days. 

This is the substance of Captain Buchanan’s book. 
Only two chapters are devoted to the actual journey. In 
this the author is too modest, for it is just the mechanics of 
the leadership of such an expedition which are of absorbing 
interest to the armchair explorer. Captain Buchanan is no 
Doughty, but his workaday English only breaks down when 
he expatiates on the-vastness, the mystery, and glamour of 
the desert, and then he sometimes gets lost in a jungle of 
tropical prose./ Probably everyone who hears of this book 
will read it; ‘it is especially commended to anyone who 
thinks that the Sahara is flat, that it contains no towns, 
animals, or birds, that an oasis is a luscious green place of 
laden date-palms, or that a camel is a thoroughly objection- 
able animal. Mr. Glover’s photographs, which illustrate the 
book, are of very unusual beauty. Captain Buchanan is 
mildly ironical about tourists whe’come to Biskra, put their 
toes in the desert, and retreat. Dr. Wilson and his two 
daughters, who have compiled a sort of superior guide-book 
to Algeria and Tunis, not only did this—they sent a handful 
of the Sahara back to London for bacteriological analysis, 
and pronounce it satisfactory. Their book “Rambles in 
North Africa ” contains a prodigious density of facts to the 
square inch of printed surface, and will doubtless be of use 
to many fortunate people leaving Victoria Station in the 
winter months, who might find it an interesting occupation 
to try to discover what Dr. Wilson and party have missed. 

Most of us have not given a thought to Red Indians 
since childhood, but no one who reads “ The Wonderland of 
the Old South-West ’”’ is likely to forget those—the Pueblo 
and Navajo tribes—which still inhabit New Mexico, Arizona, 
and South California. Mr. Lummis is an American 
journalist who has been the friend and neighbour of these 
people for many years. He shouts; he uses capital letters 
like megaphones; he trounces the American people soundly 
for the idiocy of their travelling habits, and presents them 
(very sensibly) with the slogan “ See America First ’’; he is 
never so happy as when he is telling you that you could 
throw all the gorges in the world into the Grand Cafion of 
the Colorado and not notice the difference; he is devoid of 
literary nicety and method. But his vitality. is colossal ; he 
knows his land and his people inside out and loves them, 
and he can tell a tale. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
he has written a very absorbing book; a book of marvels, 
not the least of which is that a Red Indian is not red, does 
not live in a wigwam but in a very solid stone house, and 
spends none of his time in hunting scalps. 

It is notoriously difficult for travellers to come at the 
truth about a foreign land. Rin-Chen Lha-Mo is very angry 
because Englishmen have written that Tibet is a very bleak 


country inhabited by a priest-ridden people of dubious 
habits. This Tibetan lady is herself an explorer of some 
courage, for she married a British consul and has travelled 
to England. In “We Tibetans’’ her husband has tran- 
scribed what she thinks of Tibet (and incidentally of Eng- 
land). It is so skilfully done that the short and artless 
sentences have the devastating directness of an intelligent 
child’s talk. Rin-Chen holds her own very well, but in 
many matters of hard fact she is not supported as well as 
she might be by her fellow countryman Paul Sherap, whose 
reminiscences of his remarkable travels in Tibet Mr. G. A. 
Combe has reported in “ A Tibetan on Tibet.’? When—as 
for instance regarding polyandry—Rin-Chen stamps her foot 
and says: “It is not so,’? Mr. Sherap says, soberly and at 
length: “It is.’ These uncommon books should be read 
together. 


Mr. J. H. Holmes has made a brave attempt to cast his 
missionary experience in Papua in the form of a novel. He 
has much to say that is interesting, but he is no novelist. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Hertha Ayrton: a Memoir. 
15s.) 


The great merit of Miss Sharp’s biography is that it 
presents the picture of a singularly interesting type, with- 
out letting us lose interest in the individual. Mrs. Ayrton 
summed up a whole generation. She stands for the intellec- 
tual woman of the Victorian age, the woman who wanted 
education and had to fight for it, who wanted a vote and 
was denied it, who wanted a profession but was shut out 
from it. As one reads the story of Mrs. Ayrton’s struggle, 
one must regret the immense waste of energy, and wonder 
how much loss it has entailed. In addition to the dis- 
abilities of her sex, Mrs. Ayrton had also the drawbacks 
of poverty and pressing family ties. She permanently 
injured her health in the effort to earn a living while she 
was working at Girton in order to help her relations. 
She had good friends to back her—Madame Bodichon 
in particular, and George Eliot to some extent— 
and finally achieved a position where, if she were 
not officially recognized, she was allowed to lecture, and 
finally even to provide fans for the troops in France. Her 
husband, it must be added, was her chief adherent. He 
was scrupulously careful that her work should be distin- 
guished from his. At the same time, she carried on the 
usual duties of wife and mother, and added, later, the more 
exacting labours of a militant Suffragist. No more complete 
example of woman in her transition stage could be found. 

* * * 
The Quantum Theory of the Atom. By G. BIRTWHISTLE. 

(Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 


The importance of the Quantum Theory is now gene- 
rally recognized. At first, to many people, it seemed too 
strange to be true. But the brilliant success of Niels Bohr’s 
application of it to explain the structure of the atom has 
established it. In a short book Mr. Birtwhistle has suc- 
ceeded in giving an extremely good and clear account for 
those persons who are not unfamiliar with mathematics— 
for it is a theory which cannot be dealt with in any other 
way. The reader is delighted with the way in which the 
phenomena exhibited by spectra become intelligible. The 
agreements, in some cases, of theory with observation are 
marvellous. The mathematics are elegant. A good deal of 
the contents will already be familiar to those who have 
studied Sommerfeld’s “Atomic Structure and Spectral 
Lines,’’ but the author may be congratulated on having pro- 
duced an excellent book of a kind that was needed. In a 
second edition, it would be an improvement to add a chap- 
ter dealing with the work of Einstein, Sir J. J. Thomson, 
Jeans, and others to reconcile the Quantum Theory with the 
phenomena which seem only to be explicable by wave 
motion. That is the puzzling point. Also the interesting 
matters dealt with in the final chapter might be treated in 
greater detail. There are a few misprints. 


* * * 
Mandates. By Frepa Waite, (Cape. 3s. 6d.) 


There is a real place for this book, which is published 
under the auspices of the League of Nations Union. It 
gives in a short space a clear account of the origin, scope, 
and history of the mandates. In the first four chapters 
Miss White deals with the origin of the mandate system, 
its legal implications, and the machinery of the League for 
overseeing it. The greater part of the remainder of the 
book is devoted to a detailed survey of what has happened 
to each mandated territory and its inhabitants. It is a 
valuable addition to educational literature dealing with 
the League. 


By EVELYN SHARP. (Arnold. 











